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GRAVITATION.— ATMOSPHERES.— ROTARY 

MOTION, &c. 

T^HE views set forth in the following pages 
have occurred to me in my state of total blind- 
ness, when in my hours of enforced idleness, I 
have reflected on many subjects with which my 
mind is somewhat familiar. 

It may seem egotistical in me to differ from 
the great scientific minds of the age, but I have 
long thought that the subject of Gravitation, as 
it is generally received, is inaccurate, and that 
the tending of bodies to the centre is due to a 
different cause than the one usually assigned. 

I have been unable to conceive why matter 
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sure must be due to some other cause, viz : an 
Atmospheric pressure distinct from and irrespec- 
tive of Air. 



On a calm, serene evening, when we behold 
the Celestial regions above and around u^, they 
impress on the mind a disposition to reflect on 
the immeasurable spaces between the Celestial 
objects. 

Now, as Nature abhors a vacuum, these spaces 
must be filled with an element which I term a 
Fluid. This highly transparent pellucid fluid 
has the power of an intense pressure or force 
against the surface of all matter contained within 
it. This fluid, which prevades all space, presses 
steadily and without change on the surface, and 
towards the centre, of every sphere. 

This Atmospheric pressure is in a precise per- 
pendicular direction to the surface of each sphere, 
for, mathematically considered, the prolonged 
diameter of every circle and sphere is perpen- 
dicular to its circumference and surface. Now 



the Pendaium and PIiuxlo Line^ vvhea it rem^ 
must l>e ia the so-^cated [^erpeiidicaiar fiireeaon^ 
and its <^ntripecai tauie&CT iiaa f3e6i coerced 
towards the L^atre Hy :he exueniaL [)re9B«re '>t 
die Atmosphere iowiiwards ^n rhat [>erpendic* 
liar. All ibiiing 'XKues iire rressed dowiiwards 
rowania the Earth's sonace by this Atmos- 
[)lieric [)re98ure above ind ipon rhesu uid 
.ire not attracted or liiawii to ic by any iniin^u^ 
irisinja: from the centre* consequently uo -entrai 
itt motion of Gravitation exists, and ail xxiies 
ire prf^iii^ed liown.^ aot drawn down. 

[n an artificial vacunnu ^inv object unsupjx>rt- 
M, tails ti-^wards the Earrii. To ucconnt for rhis^ 

1 state my belief that this ?ubtiie Fluid is capable 

•>f passing through substances tiiat Air Jiid even 
Electricity cannot enter, ;ind <o passes througii 
the cover '>f glasB. or .)th^r mat^riai^ ind ^ 
exerts its influence on the object in rhe vacuum, 
prepf^ng it towards the Eartii. 

You iiiav \j^k. iiow can this snbtile Fluid ^xert 
iter influence in a vaeaam.'? I ask in. retain, aow 
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can the mfloaice of CirayitatkHi exert iteelf in 
a Tacmnn ? The same reasoning that can account 
for the (me, can accoont fi>r the other. Let those 
who haye considered the subject more than I 
haye dcme, answer the question. I haye satk&o- 
torily conyinced myself by experiment, that 
Magnetism can exert its infln^ice throogh giaas, 
which it is well known that Electricity cannot do. 
The partides of the aforesaid snbdle Flnid 
contigooos to and pressing on the sor&ce of a 

sphere are condensed to a ccmsiderable hei^bt 
aboye that sor&ee in proportion to the bulk of 
matter within. 

This omdensation of the snrroonding Flmd, I 
term the Atanosphere (as distinguished from Air, 
as before stated). And the greats its condensa- 
tion, the greater will be its reactiye force or 
presBore oa the sar£aee of the within matta. 
This ccmstant and perman^it pressure on the 

sur£ice of matter, whOe in a yielding state, wiU 
compress it in a sj^berical fomu And is also a 
preaeryer of that spherical form. 

And by its irresistible pressure, matter inhea 
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MAGNETISM. 

T WILL now state my views of Magnetism ; 

that Fluid which, by its wonderftil and power- 
fill influence, imparts motion to all the Heavenly 
bodies, and mthout which no motion could exist 

This Fluid surrounds and bends on the sur&ce 
of the Sun, the Earth, and all the bodies of the 
Solar System. It is not at the centre of those 
bodies, but is confined to the Sur&ce of each. K 
it were in the Centre, their mutual attraction 
would be in a direct line from centre to centre, 
thus, from the centre of the Sun to the^entre of 
each Planet, and from one Planet to another, 
thereby causing the greater body, the Sun, with 
its greater Magnetic influence, to attract out of 
its position, and draw to a contact with itself the 
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of iron or magnetic stone, combined with the 
great amount of magnetic fluid which accumu- 
lates in that portion of the Earth. This com- 
pounded or double influence operates on the 
magnetic needle, and as the location of the needle 
is changed by those who are using it, the needle 
will be governed by the greatest collection of 
those compounded influences which are nearest 
to it. 
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sider, as auxiliaries to the Magnetic influence in 
causing the Rotary Motion of .the Planets. 

A simple illustration of the effect of these 
forces (Heat and Cold) may be made by sus- 
pending an apple, or other spherical body, before 
a heated fire,. The repelling heat of the fire 
is deceived on the one side, while a current of 
cold air strikes on the opposite side. It is then 
that the rotation of the apple commences and 
continues. 
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HEAT AND LIGHT OF THE SUN, 

QOME remarks od the Heat and Light of the 
Sun. The Heat and Light of the Sun are, 
I think, produced by two causes: First, the 
great irregularities in the Sun's surface, which 
are sometimes visible in the spots occasionally 
seen on its surface, must cause great and violent 
contractions and expansions of the Sun's atmos- 
phere, by which electric flashes and flames are 
being constantly produced, thereby causing great 
and perpetual heat. 

Again, it is readily admitted, that friction 
produces heat; consequently, from the great 
velocity of the Sun's rotary motion, in contact 
with the contiguous portions of its enveloping 
atmosphere, great heat must be evolved, which 
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true ed^e is impossible to be ascertained. For 
that tenuity continuing to increase until it is so 
expansive as to be undefinable by the scrutinizing 
research of teleocopic observations, consequently 
what is stated on the subject must be only an 
approximation, and probably far from a true 
result. 
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THE MOON 

TTAVING often reflected on the subject of 
Moon presenting always the same surfe^e 
to our observation, I have arrived at a conclusion, 
which I think satisfactory, from the simple fact, 
that when the extremities of a sphere, on each 
side of its axis,- are in equipoise the rotating mo- 
tion, if it haa any, will be regular and uniform. 
On the contrary, when not in equopoise, a regular 
uniform motion will not be produced. And 
should the preponderatmg portion be projected 
to a very considerable extent from its axis, ro- 
tary motion must cease. 

To this last cause, I attribute the undeviating 
appearance of the Moon's disk, viz : that its axis 
not being in the centre, its preponderating heavy 
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portiotf^is that which is always visible to us, as 
turned towards the Earth ; consequently, it has 
no n^ .otioo. and no ch^ge « .pp.«nt in 
it& aspect. 
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TTAVING Thus far sabmitted my thoughts 
on Celestial subjects, I will now offer a few 
remarks on " Things Terrestial," viz : 

THE PYKAMID8 OF EGYPT. 

When an observer beholds those massive apd 
stupendous stone structures, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the mind is lost in astonishment, and is 
naturally drawn to consider — ^For what purpose 
were those Pyramids designed ? Also, from 
whence were those immense masses of stone 
obtained? 

In reply to the first inquiry, I will state that 
in the Primitive Ages, history represents man- 
kind as impressed with the idea that their deities 
could be more readily approached, and their 
mandates received on mountain tops and high 
places J and that the oblations and sacrifices offered 
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I have now laid before the Header the impres- 
sions made on my mind within the last two years 
of my sad affliction, believing that they may 
prove of some utility. 

In thus submitting my views, independently 
of the opinions of any author or individual on 
such subjects, I am aware that some may make 
them a target for the shafts of criticism, whije 
others may smile with incredulity at the state- 
ments I have so plainly and concisely set forth 
in the language of common parlance, strictly 
avoiding the high flown and technical expressions, 
so that the same may be rendered comprehensible 
by those who are not familiar with those themes ; 
and with a earnest wish that they may merit the 
* consideration and approbation of the Beader. 

Being now in the ninety-second year of my 
age, I have, during that long period, passed 
through many strange and trying vicissitudes, 
which I may in all probability relate at some 
future day. 

EDWARD L. YOUNG. 

NoBPOLK, Va., Mabch 19th, 1874, 
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Page 15, line 5 from the top, for bends read binds. 

Page 16, line 2, after draw, omit it. 

Page 18, line 16, after each other , insert at a f:()MM()N point. 
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